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BECAUSE OF MASONRY FIRE WALLS, THE ONLY THING 
THAT SPREAD FROM SUITE 503 
WAS NEWS THAT THE FIRE WAS OUT. 


When fire breaks out in a building, the critical concern 
is control. Smoke detectors and sprinklers may help. But a 
sure way to prevent the spread of fire and protect lives and 
property is with masonry fire walls, designed and built 
between rooms, suites and apartments for just that reason. 

Masonry fire walls insure that fire will stop where it 
starts. And assure a flame-free exit for occupants and 
approach for firemen. There are no “working parts” to 
malfunction; yet masonry fire walls are always working to 
provide sound barriers and structural support even when 
they aren’t needed to stop a blaze cold. And because they 


stand up to extreme water pressure, n s fire ratir 
is waterproof, too. 

Despite all preventive measures, fires do break out in 
buildings. So design and build for maximum fire control 
with masonry. No matter what type of building you're 
designing or erecting. 

It could mean the difference between a five alarm fire 
and very little cause for alarm. 
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5575 Poplar * Suite 422 + Memphis, TN 38119 
(800) 824-6918 


OUR TECHNOLOGY 
IS 463 YEARS TOO LATE 


Not that he really needed it. Fact is, in his 
day, da Vinci didn’t have to worry about coming in over budget. 
Today, it’s a different story. 


Which is precisely why Alpine’s powerful 
Project Time Management System is 

so timely. It gives you the full array of 
detailed, analytical reports that enable you 
to regularly monitor your firm’s activities 
and budgets. 

In fact, today, more than 3,000 of the 
nation’s leading architects and engineers 
count on Alpine’s totally integrated 
Project Time Management System for 
project control, manpower scheduling, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 


2501 Hillsboro Road, Suite 208 * Nashville, TN 37212 + (615) 292-5726 
Offices in: Portland * Seattle * San Francisco * Los Angeles * San Diego * Phoenix and distributors throughout the 


Yes. Please provide me with all of the details 
regarding Alpine’s Project Time Management 
System. 
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Alpine 


payroll, general ledger and word processing. 
‘And as an Authorized Digital Computer Distributor, we provide 
the foremost combination in today’s A[E marketplace. Hardware 
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from Digital, the world’s leading 
manufacturer of interactive computers, 
and software and support from the 
recognized leader in in-house A |E 
applications—Alpine. 

Obviously, there are some things even a 
system as powerful as Alpine’s can’t do. 
Like turn you into another Leonardo da 
Vinci. We can, however, help you be 
remembered for the right reasons. 

Call us today or mail the coupon. We'll be 
glad to give you the details. å 


The bottom line: 
Voice and data communications systems 
are only as reliable as the company 
that designs, installs and maintains them. 


Today, ATS is solving the most complex com- 
munications problems known to professional 
businessmen. Obviously, it takes intelligent peo- 
ple to communicate problems for somebody 
else to solve. But, sometimes the solutions them- 
selves will boggle the mind. 

Just think about what has happened since 
that primitive oddity known as a telephone first 
came into the world in 1874. It could barely serve 
the needs of a single tiny community. It has 
evolved into a complicated piece of equipment 
that must be reliable if it is to 
be of any value to the grow- 
ing needs for worldwide 
voice and data communi- 
cations capabilities. 

The key to having a reli- 
able communications 
system is to get a reliable 
company to design, install 
and service it. Specifically 
for your business. At ATS, we 


feel very strongly about helping our clients con- 
trol expenses because we know that’s how they 
think. Uncontrolled telecommunications costs 
can be alarmingly out of line... one percent to 
three percent of sales in many companies. So, 
the need is clear. 

Now, there is a tool for keeping costs low and 
performance high. It's ATS. We're the company 
more and more professionals rely on for reli- 
able voice and data communications systems. 
Whether it's for two telephones, or twenty-thou- 
sand. So, if you want to do 
more than talk about your 
system, call us. We'll do 
something about it. That's 
the bottom line. 
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Mei) SYSTEMS, INC. 


3128 Directors Row, Memphis, TN 38131 
Offices in Memphis and Jackson, Tennessee 


Over 600 systems in the Memphis area. 
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indall's multi-story construction for prestige 
office park development ... produces attractive, 
fire resistant, energy efficient facilities. 


— 
At lowest first cost for multi-level offices, Vantage Space offers i | | 
faster construction, lower insurance premiums and more open 
space than competing systems. 
Specify fast, economical construction on your next office project ^ When we promise delivery, It happens 
and experience the benefits of single-source responsibility for When we say TOTAL SERVICE, we mean it.” 


structure and cladding. That's Vantage Space, and that means TI B i " " 


Tindall. Call us today for details. 


TINDALL CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. e P.O. BOX 1778 e SPARTANBURG, S.C. 29304 e TELEPHONE (803) 576-3230 (01983 s 


System 2040 Computerized Nurse Call and Management. 


When you specify Dukane, you get high-quality 
products that are engineered and built to strin- 
gent standards to give you long-term reliability 
and value...products that are backed by tech- 
DUKANE nological expertise and the experience of more 
than half a century of electronics manufacturing. 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


€ Professional Sound Systems 

e Multi Media Systems 

€ Telephone Communication 

€ Security—CCTV Systems 

€ Fire Alarm—Life Safety Systems 


Contact—Warner Speakman, President 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS, INC. 


1877 Vanderhorn 
a LI Memphis, Tennessee 38134 
| Telex 533283 
(901) 386-7340 
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* Proven Performance * Advanced Graphics Techniques 
e Cuts Down on Mechanical Paperwork — “Color Video Interface Capabilities 


e Saves Supplies and Manhours - Software Support Program 
* Reasonably Priced * Training Programs 
* High Return on Investment * Immediate Software Installation 


Superior Software for the Architect 
The Drafting Package | by Hewlett Packard 


Available at... 
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901/767-9231 
408 South Perkins * Memphis.TN 38117 


AN EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


AN INTERVIEW by Jim Carls 


Meeting the program 

Sensitivity to the client and the public 
Cost-effective design 

Creative new ideas 


These issues are a part of design contests 
no matter what the resulting structure is to 
be. The judging of which entry best satisfies 
the criteria is a responsibility which raises its 
own issues, issues concerned with what pro- 
cedures are the best guaranties that not only 
will the winner meet those criteria, but that 
the criteria themselves meet the same stan- 
dards we use in judging the daily design 
process, These questions have not always 
been fully answered in developing a design 
contest. 

Jim Franklin, a principal of the Franklin 
Design Group in Chattanooga, was a juror 
in the recent city park competition in Knox- 
ville. He offers some comments about the 
general problems encountered in administer- 
ing a competition: 

Carls: What are your feelings about the 
results of the Knoxville 
competition? 

Franklin; There was a very good response 
to the contest, although I would 
have preferred a greater variety in 
the entries. I think the winning 
design was the best of those sub- 
mitted. It should be an attractive 
addition to the city. 

Carls: But you have some reservations? 

Franklin: Not with regard to the results of 
this competition. I feel that the 
site may be too small for all of 
the requirements to be strictly 
met, but the winner addressed all 
of the problems well. What con- 
cerns me is not necessarily a 
problem with this competition as 
much as a potential one which is 
inherent in the competition 
process: A lack of the communi- 
cation between owner and 
designer which would promote an 
understanding of what the real 
issues are in developing a 
program and judging a design. 

Carls: For example? 

Franklin: The potential existed in the 
Knoxville contest—after all, the 
program requirements were out- 
lined in a will. The designs which 
are submitted in a competition 
are based on a program devel- 
oped by whoever is conducting 
the competition, Often, this is the 
only exchange of information 
that occurs before the judging, 
and inappropriate programming 
or unsound expectations by either 
party are never tested until later. 
There’s none of the all-important 
dialog between the designer, the 


owner, end-users, etc. which can 
affect the final result. 

Carls: What sort of action do you 
propose? 

Franklin: We need more research about the 
subject. A joint meeting was held 
in November between the 
Architectural Research Council of 
the AIA and the Architectural 
Research Centers Consortium, 
with the idea of getting more 
research done on the value of 
competitions. In the past, the 
AIA published a set of Restric- 
tions on Competitions. When I 
first read them, I thought that 
they were perhaps foo restrictive, 
but over the years I have come to 
feel differently. 

The meeting Mr. Franklin mentioned was 
held in College Station, Texas. Some of the 
points which were on the agenda included: 

Competitions have long been used for the 

purpose of acquiring excellent design. 

Competitions stimulate new talents 

(unknowns) to present alternative 

designs. 

Competitions are expensive for architects. 

There is no architect/client dialog. 

There is very little objective data about 

design competitions. 
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Total Business 
Environments 


* Designed to achieve both 
esthetic and functional 
objectives. 


* Furnished to meet the 
most demanding criteria 
or specifications 


* [nstalled professionally 
and punctually 


For that single unusual item or a 
total office system to serve 
hundreds of personnel, the Mid- 
South turns to Brommer's. 


Brommer's Business Interiors 
3314 Poplar Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 38111 
Telephone 901-323-1126 
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Georgia s World Congress Center in Atlanta is the 
nation's second largest convention facility, with more 
than 750,000 square feet of floor space. And Macon 
Prestressed Concrete provided the architectural 
panels for this huge structure...more than 
90,000 square feet of panels in all. 


we've helped bring to reality office buildings, ware- 
houses, hospitals, parking decks, convention cen- 
ters and dozens of other types of structures. With 
plants in Atlanta, Macon and Columbia, we're in a 
unique position to be able to manufacture a 
broad range of prestressed products and 


Now the World Congress Center is being 
expanded, with an additional 1,100,000 
square feet being added. And guess whos 
been selected to provide the panels for the 
extension? Right. 

As one of the largest and most experi- 
enced suppliers of prestressed con- 
crete products in the Southeast, 


MPC 
AA. 
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Macon Prestressed Concret 
P.O. Box 487, Jonesboro, GA 30237 478- 6454 
Atlanta/Macon/Columbia 


deliver them efficiently throughout a large 
geographical area. 

But we learned long ago that capacity 
was useless if it wasn't tied to reliability. 
Andinthe last 25 years we've built a reputa- 
tion for reliability that has made us 
a leader. MPC. The Prestressed 
Professionals. 


LETTERS 


With the truly wonderful response and 
warmth of and to my poor efforts still alive 
within me, I want to thank you and espe- 
cialy praise your Orchids and Onions—a 
marvelously crafted device to involve all 
elements of society. 

I also want to see more of Dr. Patrick 
and to thank him for his presentation. He is 
a rare gem. 

You and the entire TSA are to be com- 
mended for a fine convention. 


My best. 


Nathaniel Owings, FAIA 
Festina Lente 
POJOAQUE 


I want to somehow thank the Tennessee 
Society of Architects for the honor be- 
stowed on me in Chattanooga. I am most 
grateful, of course, but I do not feel equal 
to the honor. As I have told you many 
times, I feel that everyone owes his profes- 
sion time and energy to do what he can to 
advance his profession. This is a debt, and 
no gratitude is due for payment when 
rendered. 

Needless to say, though, I am grateful 
and proud. I have hung the certificate where 
I can sit with my feet on my desk and read 
and enjoy every word on the certificate. I 
proudly show it to all the people that traffic 
through my office, be they client, salesman, 
or just our staff using my office as a short 
cut to the restrooms. 

Would you please convey to those respon- 
sible, each and everyone, my deep apprecia- 
tion for the honor done me? I shall 
endeavor to be worthy. 


Bruce I. Crabtree, Jr., FAIA 
Nashville 


I would like to again thank you for your 
publication of my article, "The Gates of 
Nashville" in TENNESSEE ARCHITECT. 

In the July issue of Nashville!, Ms. Grace 
Renshaw published a short article on this 
proposal, and in the recent October issue 
she has published responding comments. 
Some like the idea, others... My only regret 
is that the rationale for the proposal, as well 
as an exact description of the materials and 
construction was never conveyed in the 
Nashville! article; as you can see by the let- 
ters, many citizens do not want a thin 
billboard-like sign. Neither do I. The 
graphic image alone without a thorough text 
just did not explain the idea. I am very glad 
that in your publication, the proposal is 
allowed printed space sufficient to convey 
the idea properly. 


Kem Gardner Hinton, AIA 


EDITORS NOTE: Mr. Hinton's referenced 
article appeared in the spring issue of 
TENNESSEE ARCHITECT. We thought 
you'd be interested in a sampling of 
responses generated by the Nashville! 
article: 


Yes—we must become the four-gate city. 
I'd be most proud to see those gates in this 
great city. What can we as citizens do to 
help swing this? 


Mrs. Z. E. Lewis, Jr. 


No! Absolutely not! Let's hope that we're 
a little more sophisticated than a tacky sign! 


(Scrawled anonymously on a postcard) 


Yes. I do think Nashville is ready to 
become the four-gated city. 


(In a child's handwriting on polo note 
paper) 


Yes, we need the signs! I think they would 
look better WITHOUT “Music City, 
U.S.A.” Just **Nashville" is enough. Short, 
direct, and it speaks for itself. The other is 
too commercial and tacky. 


Maury Mingle 


No—I'd hate to see Nashville become 
even more cluttered than it is by signs. In 
fact, many need to be removed now. 


Anonymous postcard 


Having completed my first trip ever to 
Nashville, I am nominating your office for 
“The Most Interesting Association Office 
Award.” Your store front bookstore cer- 
tainly makes for an interesting waiting area 


Curt R. Ewald 
Sales Manager 
Hyatt Regency Knoxville 
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When Was The 
Last Time you 
Made A 20% 
Profit On 
Construction 
Documents? 


If you are like most architectural firms, 
you rarely break even on production of 
construction documents, 

But, if you could reduce your drafting 
costs by 20 percent you could turn the 
savings into profits AND increase your 
competiveness. Right? 

Raible-Graham Architects would like to 
offer you the opportunity to do just that 
We can offer you the money saving 
advantages of CADD (computer aided 
design & drafting) - without the capital 
investment required to buy your own 
system 

Our CADD system has full architectural 
production capabilities from floor plans to 
elevations, details and much more - and 
your costs are normally 20% less than 
the cost of conventional production 
techniques. 

Distance is no problem. Call us and let 
us explain our CADD service in detail 


RAIBLE-GRAHAM ARCHITECTS 
P.O. Box 93 Chattanooga, TN 37401 
(615) 265-1388 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE 
SPRINKLERS 
EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINARS 


Conducted By: 
CLAUDE CHAFIN 
President 
Security Fire Protection Co., Inc. 


* DESIGN BASICS 

* SPECIFICATION 
PREPARATION 

* PLAN REVIEW 

* BUDGET AND PLANNING 

* SCHEDULED INDIVIDUALLY 

* 901-362-6250 


Franklin Design Group 
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Yeates/Gaskill/ Rhodes, 
Architects, Inc. 


1983 DESIGN 


AWARDS OF EXCELLENCE 


An exacting jury from North Carolina 
awarded three Design Awards of Excellence 
to: Franklin Design Group for Honors 
Course Clubhouse; Gresham, Smith and 
Partners for Long Hunter State En- 
vironmental Education Area; and to 
Yeates/Gaskill/Rhodes, Architects, Inc. for 
Corporate Headquarters Facility, Cummings 
Mid-South, Inc., for Extended Use. 


The jury chairman was Charles Hight, 
Dean of the College of Architecture, 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte. 
Other members of the jury were Murray 
Whisnant and Gerard Peer of Charlotte, 
both award winning architects. 

Ted Smith, AIA, chaired the 1983 Design 
Awards of Excellence program. He elicited 
the following general comments from jurors 
regarding the awards program. 

The jury felt that although there was a 
distinctly Southern feeling to the entries 
(primarily due to climatic conditions), they 
did not notice a style that was distinctly 
“Tennessee.” Jurors did feel that entries 
reflected the present state of architecture 
where ‘‘anything goes as long as it is done 
well." Dean Hight, in particular, disagrees 
that Post-Modernism in its numerous states 
will not weather the test of time; but that it 
has opened the door to opportunities, parti- 
cularly in the South, of developing a dis- 
tinctly Southern style that would be of an 
enduring quality. 

Jurors saw contextualism, as it relates to 
the addition to an older structure, as an 
issue in only a few of the entries, but that in 
one project in particular (law offices by 
Williamson/Awsumb/ Architects) a con- 
certed effort was made, and with a good 
deal of success. 

They also perceived less emphasis than 
they would have expected on interior 
design. Jurors commented on the surprising 
lack of color evident in the submissions and 
saw a definite need for more involvement by 
architects in the design of interiors to 
enhance the overall design. This attitude 
was reflected in their discussion of in- 
dividual entries; particularly one in which 
they felt the interiors were much less suc- 
cessful and imaginative than the exterior 
and one in which an atrium was viewed as 
much too stark, too bare for the function 
intended. 


In the opinion of jurors, an awards pro- 
gram is a very positive process that, in 
addition to recognizing architects for their 
accomplishments, also tends to raise the 
level of architecture. An annual awards pro- 
gram seems most appropriate (better than, 
say, a three year span between awards); and 
awards for aged buildings would be an asset 
to the program as well as providing deserved 
recognition for quality that has endured the 
test of time. 

Jurors suggested encouraging more en- 
tries (they were convinced that there were 
many more distinctive buildings in 
Tennessee and there should have been many 
more entries to reflect this—only twenty en- 
tries this year), more careful presentations 
(crisper drawings and well-edited slides— 
only in one instance did an entry seem to be 
over edited), and, especially if more entries 
are involved, a print format so that all pro- 
jects can be easily seen, compared and 
judged. 
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Honor’s Course Clubhouse 
Ooletewah, Tennessee 


Franklin Design Group 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Consultants: George Campbell and 
Associates, Chattanooga, Engineering 
Ferry-Hayes, Atlanta, Interiors 


Contractor: Raines, Brothers, Inc., 
Chattanooga 


Photographer: Robert W. Scott 


Jury Comments: An impressive project that 
shows careful attention to detail and 
color combinations in its exterior treat- 
ment. The connection between club- 
house and pro shop is a nice touch and 
allows for a greater level of experimenta- 
tion with the pro shop that turns out to 
be very successful. 


Program 

The owner required an intimate club- 
house for a private, exclusive championship 
golf course, with a residential feeling, 
reminiscent of an elegant turn-of-the- 
century Tennessee farmhouse. The club 
would be dedicated to serious men golfers: 
no tennis, no swimming, few ladies. 


Solution 

A major design problem lay in achieving 
a seemingly residential scale for a program 
exceeding 10,000 square feet. Several tech- 
niques were used. Major components were 
offset from one another and materials were 
varied between components. The Locker 
Room, the largest component, was split into 
half level pieces with a base of stone, an up- 
per portion of board and batten and a 
glazed gable truss to recall a barn appended 
to the more intricately detailed ‘‘main 
house’’ form. Tricks of scale were used, 
such as a false floor beam incorporated into 
the upper porch hand rail design in order to 
maintain the authentic vertical scale while 
meeting modern code rail-height require- 
ments. In appearance the project actually 
becomes an original house with a series of 
additions and out buildings. 
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GRESHAM, SMITH AND PARTNERS 


Long Hunter State Environmental 
Education Area 

A Day Use Barrier-Free Park 

Hermitage, Tennessee 


Gresham, Smith and Partners 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Project Team: 
Robert L. Sylar, Partner-in-Charge 
Joseph Hodgson, Project Manager 
C. Alan Ray, Landscape Designer 
Gary Cox, Architectural Designer 
Bob Atkinson, Electrical Engineer y wu 


Brock Rust, Civil Engineer i ossis paang ng 
Benjamin Shepard, Structural Engineer . = > 
Mert at ual eet jg 


Photographer: Bill La Fever 


Jury Comments: A clear straight forward 
solution that uses a contradiction of two 
geometrics, one very structured and con- 
trolled, one very fluid, to heighten 
interest. The horseshoe shape is particu- 
larly appealing, creating a strong visual 

form with nice terminations. 


Program 
The program intent was a barrier free day 
use park to include a picnic pavilion with 
restrooms, trail, boat dock and fishing pier, 
information kiosk, main entrance road, 
parking utilities and service. The park also 
needed to reflect the context of the site, a 
natural area adjacent to a large urban area. 


Solution 

The underlying concept was to provide 
unobtrusive barrier free access to the park 
while maintaining the natural integrity of 
the site. This required arranging the uses of 
the park in close proximity while blending 
these elements with the landscape. Although 
a park for general use, design objectives 
were particularly sensitive to the handicap 
users, providing them a variety of activities 
to experience the site. Occurrence of handi- 
cap user aids were to be subtle yet the park 
was also to provide orientation to these 
users who were not typically familiar with 
the outdoor recreation experience. 

Throughout the park are design details 
which aid users. Kickplates to secure wheel- 
chairs, shelves for fishing equipment, and 
arm rest are located along the pier and in 
the fishing shelter. The dock includes safety 
grab rails and the low floating pads for boat 
access. Signs along the trail are tilted up- 
ward for reading ease and printed with 
raised letters for the visual impaired. 
Change in pavement texture also signals sign 
locations for the visual impaired. The picnic 
shelter includes water fountains, restrooms, 
and counterspace designed for handicap 
users. 
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YEATES/GASKILL/RHODES, 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 


Corporate Headquarters Facility 
Cummins Mid-South, Incorporated 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Yeates/Gaskill/Rhodes, Architects, Inc. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Consultants: 
Mary Johnson Associates, Interiors 
Office of Griffith C. Burr, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Plumbing Engineering 
Burr and Cole, Consulting Engineers, 
Structural 


Contractor: James C. Ashley, Construction 
Manager 


Jury Comments: Very competently executed 
project. Unusually consistent and par- 
ticularly impressive considering the low 
per square foot cost for remodeling. 


Photographer: R. Greg Hursley, Inc. 


Program 

The original facility, built as a warehouse 
for U.S. Steel in 1945, contains 95,000 
square feet on two floors plus a small mez- 
zanine office area. The first floor provided 
an average of 18 foot tall warehouse space 
with 66 foot spans utilizing 6 foot deep steel 
trusses at 22 feet on center. The first floor 
structure is a 12 inch thick reinforced con- 
crete slab with 15 inch thick shear heads at 
the columns over a full basement. The en- 
tire building orientation is to the north 
around the recessed truck docks. The archi- 
tects assisted the owner with evaluation of 
three alternate facilities to house the cor- 
porate headquarters office space, central 
parts warehouse and distribution center, 
industrial engine up-fit shop, and diesel 
mechanic training center. This facility was 
chosen because of its convenience to a ma- 
jor artery across the Mississippi River bridge 
and view toward the Mississippi River on 
the fringe of the central business district. An 
adjacent piece of property between this 
facility and Riverside Drive containing an 
abandoned filling station was also acquired. 


Solution 

The most difficult design challenge was 
re-orienting the building from the north 
around the truck docks to the west facing 
Riverside Drive and the river. The aban- 
doned filling station was torn down and a 
new entrance constructed on the west side 
utilizing a handicapped ramp bridge span- 
ning the 12 foot wide utility easement. All 
employee parking was located in the 
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basement by constructing a ramped en- 
trance below grade and providing only the 
access drive and a few visitor parking spaces 
on grade on the west side. The remainder of 
the site was utilized for decorative land- 
scaping to further emphasize the front yard 
on the west, and a new address was ob- 
tained for the facility off Riverside Drive. 

To maximize the available space for 
storage of parts, tiering racks were erected 
in the space between the trusses, and all the 
office areas consolidated in the northwest 
corner of the first floor. A mezzanine was 
constructed between the trusses to further 
take advantage of the vertical height of the 
former warehouse space, and the trusses left 
exposed and painted red to emphasize the 
character of the existing building. 

The main reception area and executive of- 
fices were designed to allow for display of 
large pieces of contemporary art which the 
owner collects. A moving neon sculpture 
wraps around the outside of the conference 
room wall facing the reception area, and 
contains colors found in the internal com- 
bustion process of a diesel engine, and 
terminates in blue letters reading 
“Cummins”” facing the large window to the 
vvest vyhich can be seen from the outside. 
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PROFILE OF 
NATHANIEL OWINGS 


The only way you can do impossible 
things is to go by instinct. 


As Nathaniel A. Owings, FAIA, recounts his 
life, he makes no effort to dissemble or sidestep 
any topic. The resulting picture of the modernist 
leader reveals an opinionated, strong-willed man 
presenting his history candidly and genuinely. Dur- 
ing the 1983 TSA convention in Chattanooga, 
Owings took time out with James R. Franklin, 
AIA, to discuss past, present and future. 

Reviewing SOM’s beginning, Owings recalls 
meeting Louis Skidmore when Skidmore returned 
from his Rotch Traveling Fellowship in Europe 
and was hired as chief of design for Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition. After studying 
the ‘‘the big-shots of the boom period’’ commis- 
sioned by the Century of Progress, Owings and 
Skidmore saw a lack of functionalism and 
research. ‘‘We decided to do the whole thing on a 
different basis,” Owings remembers. 

Part of the “different basis” is Owings’ com- 
parison of the firm to an anonymous brotherhood 
of monks, a peregrine falcon or a tree with its an- 
nual rings of growth. The difference between 
SOM and other firms that started at the same time 
but remained three- and five-man firms, according 
to Owings, is a strong belief in these analogies. 
“The anonymity was to keep from having so- 
meone develop a strong tendency and then quit.” 
Citing Gordon Bunshaft and Walter Netsch as 
designers who would normally go on their own, 
Owings explains that they have not done so 
because the firm provides financial support, 
management support and reputation. ‘‘We make it 
comfortable for them to do their work.” 

No dictatorial attitude about design exists 
within the firm; however, strong emphasis is plac- 
ed on quality, integrity and the basic principles. 
The designer, then, has the freedom to do what he 
wants. As an example of this lack of design 
criteria, Owings says, ‘‘I didn’t like what Bunshaft 
did for the Johnson Library, but Johnson liked it, 
so that was it,” adding that the difference of each 
designer is important. ‘‘There isn’t a single partner 
that looks like some other partner. It’s not a group 
of people who came out of the same class or the 
same style.” 

Admitting that his firm, like any communal 
organization, is not without its problems and 
power struggles, Owings insists that the overview 
of the brotherhood keeps SOM going. “The 


young people are doing things we trained them t 
do and then they’re leading others into it. It’s a 
natural thing to do.” 

Asked about his use of the word instinct in hi 
keynote address entitled “Instinct, Dedication, t 
Environment,’’ Owings defines instinct as a com 
bination of one's spirit, heart, love, and, to som: 
extent, intelligence— “the first impulse of what's 
right and what's wrong." 

He suggests an instinctive approach for Chat- 
tanooga. "Put up a drive to get Moccasin Bend 
back into wilderness, so there's your view. You 
have a fragmented town, but that doesn't matte! 
so much if you nail down the perimeter so that 
you can protect it.” While he does not claim to 
have instant answers for Chattanooga's problem: 
Owings insists that the view from the surroundi 
mountains is as important as the view from Mt. 
Vernon across the river. He also urges a move to 
the Tennessee River to ensure the viable econom 
of Chattanooga's future. 

Owings approves of TSA's Orchids and Onio! 
awards program, but suggests an additional pro- 
gram placing the city's priorities against the 
necessity for acting. ““Re-assess the town's key 
values. Stop the mistakes before they're made,” 
advises. ‘‘Have a program where you don't have 
any Onions because you don't allow the Onions 
be done.” 

If Owings' insistence that instinct should over- 
ride intellect sounds impossible, he defends it wit 
his own past experience. In Baltimore, 26 miles 
freeway were not constructed after Owings told 
public meeting of all groups involved, “When th 
freeway's opened, it'll be a disaster," and pro- 
duced a tape in which the chief engineer for the 
state agreed. "That's an impossible thing that wa 
done," reflects Owings. **The only way you can 
do impossible things is to go by instinct. In- 
telligence will tell you that there's too much con- 
crete between the city and the river; therefore, it 
will take a long time to get to the river. Why wait 
for all this degradation to occur? The guys that 
went up Lookout Mountain the first time weren’ 
figuring out if they were going to make it or 
not—they just went. That's what I think you hav 
to do in the big deals.” 

Looking back over a career filled with "the big 
deals," Owings finds the most satisfaction from 
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“Today we’re at the lowest design level in the 
history of America on skyscrapers led by guys 
like Philip Johnson. ” 


In our business, part of our 
compensation has to be our 
integrity. 


developing the organization he describes as a tree, 
à bird or a long-established monastic order, and 
from the knowledge that it is still working. In 
retrospect, he says that he did not consider the 
magnitude of the work while it was going on. *We 
didn't know the Lever House is one of the greatest 
buildings of that period when we did it. It met the 
requirements. We weren't thinking about all 
that—we were just trying to do a building.” 

Additionally, he takes great pride in the reflec- 
ting basin in front of the Capitol in Washington, 
D.C. He notes that his wife, an artist, believes, 
“You're not doing anything unless you do it with 
your own hands," adding, “To be able to say that 
here's something I did myself that reflects the 
Capitol gives me enormous pleasure.” Further 
satisfaction comes from his belief that, to his 
knowledge, he never compromised with himself. 
Though his refusal to do so has led to his being 
fired from projects, he comments, ‘‘In our 
business, part of our compensation has to be our 
integrity.” 

Concerning current architecture, Owings says, 
"Today we're at the lowest design level in the 
history of America on skyscrapers, led by guys like 
Philip Johnson.” Noting that for the first time in 
the history of American architecture no foreign 
imports are exercising any dominance, he ex- 
presses concern that domination not come from 
“guys that are fiddling around on the heads of 
pins. I think the Venturis and the Johnsons and 
those people are just talking to each other.” 

As for the education of future architects, Ow- 
ings feels the educational program should be com- 
parable to a medical school. ‘‘It ought to be 
harder to get in. It would have to be a longer 


degree, but it ought to be filled with the liberal 
arts for the first two years so that they get the 
‘pre-med’ so to speak. Then the professional 
studies in the last three years.” He feels the 
schools should be consolidated and regional, sug- 
gesting that AIA might partly accomplish such a 
change. 

In this most recent phase of his career which 
brought him to the TSA convention, Owings says 
he is trying to spread the word about ‘‘the missing 
link in our profession, the environment.” A 
member of the National Parks Advisory Board, he 
feels that the full-rounded architect must be ex- 
cited about the environment. 

Though he says he never cared much about 
politics because the environment is not a political 
thing, Owings says that if architects are to regain 
stature, they must begin to call some of the shots 
at the highest political level. He names Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, with whom he worked on the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Commission, as one of the 
best-trained, best-educated men in the country. 

During the rebellious 1960's, SOM was viewed 
as a super-corporate giant, a target for criticism 
and protest. Twenty years later, as youth lean | 
toward conservatism and conformism, Nat Ow- | 
ings at age 80 has become a strident and singular 
voice urging preservation of the wilderness and 
decrying even high-rise buildings such as his own 
firm is famous for. When asked to account for this 
reversal, Owings replies, **I haven't changed any. 
The world has.” 


Becki Jordan is a journalist and Marketing Coor- 
dinator of Franklin Design Group. 
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THE CAPITOL COMMISSIONERS’ 


COMPETITION, 1844-1845 


by James Patrick, AIA 


The process that gave Tennessee the finest 
Greek Revival Capitol in the South was in- 
augurated on October 7, 1843, when the 
legislature made Nashville the permanent 
capital, ending the migration of the offices 
of government from Knoxville to Nashville, 
back to Knoxville, then to Murfreesboro. 
Soon after the decision was made, the 
grateful citizens of Nashville purchased and 
gave to the state Campbell’s Hill, or Cedar 
Knob, the magnificent site commanding the 
town and river. On January 30, 1844 a 
board of commissioners, whose duty it 
would be secure an architect and serve as 
clients and supervisors, was appointed by 
James C. Jones. Governor Jones was, as 
events would prove, the last Whig to hold 
the state’s highest office; and the board he 
appointed consisted of capable and forceful 
men of decidedly progressive, Whiggish 
temper. William Nichol was president of the 
Bank of Tennessee, John M. Bass president 
of the Union Bank. Samuel Dold Morgan 
was a prominent merchant, and Morgan W. 
Brown a distinguished jurist. Others would 
be appointed from time to time, but the 
burden was born largely by Bass and 
Morgan, the latter succeeding to the chair- 
manship when Bass moved to Louisiana in 
1853. 


The task undertaken by the commis- 
sioners was formidable. The legislature, as 
events would show, wanted a fine building 
but was reluctant to provide the necessary 
funds, The commissioners wanted ultimate 
authority, but also wanted an architect who 
could be blamed for decisions and conse- 
quences that were but ambiguously his own. 
In the South Capital building had often 
ended in failure, fraud, and frustration. 
Both Mississippi and South Carolina had 
fired the architect and begun again. And the 
board that met in Nashville on February 4, 
1844 was beset by pressures calculated to in- 
hibit its freedom to choose an architect. 
There was a local candidate for the large 
and lucrative job, Adolphus Heiman 
(1809-1862), a Prussian-born Nashvillian 
who would automatically have the support 
of many influential citizens of the capital 
city. Furthermore, the board of commis- 
sioners was hampered by the language of 
the enabling legislation, which required the 


commissioners first to employ an architect, 
and then, with his advice and skill, to select 
a design. There was in short to be no com- 
petition. This provision the commissioners 
soon learned to circumvent, as they began 
to ask architect after architect to submit a 
design, promising him either suitable 
employment or a fee if his scheme won the 
favor of the committee. 


Correspondence and interviews began 
three weeks after the Board of Commis- 
sioners was first convened. On February 26, 
1844, H. J. Anderson, acting for the board, 
contacted the well-known Kentucky archi- 
tect Gideon Shryock (1802-1880), who had 
designed the Kentucky statehouse at 
Frankfort, asking him to visit Nashville. 
When Shryock did so a few weeks later, 
Governor William Carroll, who had suc- 
ceeded James C. Jones, assured Shryock— 
so the architect remembered—that ‘‘a ma- 
jority of the board were in favor of engag- 
ing my services as architect;’’ and as 
Shryock stood at the wharf ready to depart 
Nashville, Judge Morgan Brown urged him 
to submit a design to the board, and prom- 
ising that a fee would be paid even if 
Shryock’s plans were not adopted. Gover- 
nor Carroll died on March 22; Shryock’s 
plan was not accepted, and more than two 
years would pass before John M. Bass, on 
November 21, 1846, finally sent Shryock a 
draft for $148.52, noting that ““it was never 
the design of the board to pay for any plan 
not adopted, but as you might have been in- 
duced to think otherwise by the late Gover- 
nor Carroll...the present board thought it 
proper to make the above appropriation." 


James H. Dakin (1806-1852), a well- 
known New Orleans architect was next. 
Samuel D. Morgan invited Daken to submit 
a design on June 4, 1844, and on the 15th 
the architect replied, asking how many 
departments were to be housed, whether the 
building should be fireproof, and if the 
board had ‘‘fixed upon any particular order 
or style for the capitol...” The records of 
the board contain no further references to 
Dakin, and if he submitted a design it has 
never been found. Then one day after 


Dakin’s letter was received, on June 16, 
1844, the minutes noted: ‘‘The board has 
been informed that William Strickland, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, an architect of high 
reputation, is willing to furnish a plan and 
superintend the erection of the statehouse at 
a salary of $2500 per annum.” The minutes 
went on to observe that Strickland’s offer 
was premature. The funds appropriated 
were inadequate, and the work of quarrying 
the stone was slow. An architect was not yet 
needed, but the commissioners did urge 
Strickland to enter their informal competi- 
tion, offering him $2500 or suitable employ- 
ment if his design were accepted and travel 
expenses if he wished to visit the site. 


Throughout 1844 William Strickland’s 
interest in the Nashville job remained at best 
lukewarm. He spent much of the year con- 
verting the Bank of the United States in 
Philadelphia, a Grecian masterpiece he had 
designed in 1818, to a custom house, and 
haunting Washington in search of an ap- 
pointment or a commission. There were, 
however, as he wrote his friend John 
Strothers, more pigs than teats, and the 
reward Strickland might have expected as a 
faithful Whig, anxious for Tyler’s reelection 
in 1844, never came. Polk, the Tennessee 
Democrat was elected; the custom house 
job played out, and Strickland’s search 
became vigorous. The date on which he 
made his tardy entry in the Tennessee com- 
missioners’ competition is not known. On 
March 28, 1845 the board paid for a copy 
of the plans Town and Davis had made for 
the statehouse in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Five days later, on April 2, 1845, the Weekly 
Nashville Union reported that the editor 
had seen two very handsome plans for the 
Capitol, “either of which we are ready to 
regard as worthy of adoption—the one by 
Mr. Strickland of Philadelphia, the other by 
Mr. Heiman of Nashville.”” Strickland had 
entered competition and had tacitly won. 
He had apparently still not visited Nashville, 
for on April 2 the board wrote offering 
again to pay his travel expenses and en- 
couraging him to visit the site. Strickland 
arrived in Nashville on April 29, 1845, and 
by May 20 had prepared his final scheme. 
The relation between this design and his en- 
try submitted to the board’s competition is 
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CHARLES E. 


KRUTCH 


A LEGACY OF DOWNTOWN GREENERY 


by Jake Morello 


Like many other cities across our nation, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has been seeking ways 
to revitalize and humanize its downtown 
area. But unlike many others, Knoxville has 
been provided a golden opportunity through 
a thoughtful and generous citizen. 

One appropriate solution to the down- 
town doldrums of today's cities is the crea- 
tion of well-located, small urban “green 
spaces," rich in charm and character. It is in 
such public places (many of an acre or less) 
that plant life can flourish, increasing the 
attractiveness and diversity of the Center 
City. Historically, green spots or parks 


within the urban environment have func- 
tioned as “restful retreats,” providing op- 
portunities for leisurely relief from everyday 
work experiences. They have also served as 
points of orientation within downtown 
centers, providing high visibility while rein- 
forcing the relationship and improving the 
“image” of the surrounding cityscape. 
Today more than ever, the image of 
Knoxville is represented by its center city 
core. Unfortunately, the few green spaces 
that do exist within Knoxville's Central 
Business District (CBD) seem hidden and 
suffocated in the maze of structures, streets, 


and parking lots. Among those attending a 
two-day planning workshop October 18 and 
19, 1982, in Knoxville, sponsored by the 
Greater Knoxville Beautification Board, was 
architect Robert H. McNulty, President of 
Partners for Liveable Places, Washington, 
D.C. (the international coalition credited 
with making cities a better place to live). 
McNulty said the natural scenic resources of 
the Knoxville area ‘‘are as handsome and 
attractive as I have seen anywhere in 
America...I hope you will pay careful atten- 
tion to bringing some of that nature back 
into the downtown.” 
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A LEGACY OF DOWNTOWN GREENERY 


An inviting, refreshing nature park within 
the CBD was the aspiration of the late 
Charles E. Krutch, a native Knoxvillian and 
retired Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
chief photographer. Through Krutch’s 
legacy to Knoxville, such an urban space 
will become a reality, for when he died 
October 26, 1981, at the age of 94, he left 
stocks and bonds currently valued at $1.6 
million to the city to create a downtown 
park. 

In his will, Krutch stipulated that ‘‘one- 
half of the value of his residuary estate be 
used for the purchase of a parcel of land for 
use as a nature park within the city, with the 
remainder of the estate held by the city as a 
separate trust fund; and the income there- 
from being used for the development and 
maintenance of the park.” The will also 
directs that the park be developed as ‘‘a 
quiet retreat with trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
other plantings for the pleasure and health 
of the public." Those who knew Krutch's 
background and his love for trees, flowers, 
and quiet retreats can understand his be- 
quest to the city where he had lived. 

Shortly after the death of Charles E. 
Krutch, his executor, attorney Robert S. 
Young, enlisted the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the City of Knoxville, the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, the 
Greater Knoxville Beautification Board, the 
University of Tennessee, and the TVA. This 
coalition has continued to function as the 
Krutch Park Advisory Committee, under 
the chairmanship of City Law Director 
John G. Roach. 

One crucial decision made was site selec- 
tion for the proposed park. In order to 
determine a location that will enhance both 
the public use and acceptance of the park, I 
was asked to identify and evaluate several 
sites with park development potential. I 
analyzed seven downtown sites now used 
for ground-level parking. Of these, I found 
one that would be most suitable. Centrally 
located on the North-South Center City 
Development Axis, the selected site is adja- 
cent to governmental, commercial, and of- 
fice facilities, and has optimum accessibility 
and visibility from much of the Center City. 
The Krutch Park Advisory Committee, 
after approving the site, completed “A Pro- 
gram for the Design and Development of 
the Charles E. Krutch City Park." Although 
not acting unanimously, the City Council 
gave its approval to the program and voted 
to negotiate with downtown landowners to 
purchase the desired property. 

In July of 1983, the City of Knoxville and 
the Krutch Park Advisory Committee 
joined the East Tennessee Chapter of the 
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American Institute of Architects and the 
Tennessee Chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects in sponsoring a 
competition for the design of the park. The 
purpose of the competition was to generate 
exemplary ideas which will help transform 
the site (a downtown parking lot) into an 
enjoyable, accessible, and attractive park. 
Open to all persons who registered with the 
Competition Advisor, the competition was 
specifically aimed at professionals—land- 
scape architects, architects, park planners, 
and other environmental designers. Eighty- 
nine design professionals from seven states 
paid the $30 registration fee to participate in 
the competition, which in turn offered cash 
awards of $3,000 for first place, $1,500 for 
second, and $500 for third. About 40 regis- 
trants were from upper East Tennessee; 
others were from Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Charlotte, Norfolk, Fairfax, Spartanburg, 
and several smaller cities. 

On September 6, 1983, a design jury con- 
sisting of seven voting members and one ex- 
officio member met in Knoxville to select 
winning designs. Of the 89 competition 
registrants, 49 submitted entries for review 
by the jury. Because of my role as Compe- 
tition Advisor, I served as the ex-officio 
member of the jury, having the responsibil- 
ity of voting only if a tie vote occurred. The 
voting members of the jury responsible for 
judging the ““one-stage, one-board compe- 
tition’’ were: 


James R. Franklin, AIA—Architect/Land- 
scape Architect, Franklin Design Group 
— Chattanooga, Tennessee; Architect for 
the “Miller Park” Project in 
Chattanooga 


Roy P. Harrover, FAIA—Architect, Roy P. 
Harrover and Associates—Memphis, 
Tennessee; Architect for the **Mud 
Island” Project on the Mississippi River 
in Memphis 

Don Parnell—Executive Director, Metro- 
politan Planning Commission— 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Lynn Polte—Past President, Greater Knox- 
ville Beautification Board 


Robert Reich—Alumni Professor and 
Director Emeritus, School of Landscape 
Architecture, Louisiana State University 
— Baton Rouge, Lousiana 


Jon Roach—City Attorney, City of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 


Hendrik van der Werken— Professor of 
Ornamental Horticulture and Landscape 
Design, University of Tennessee— 
Knoxville 
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Gresham Smith and Partners 
winning design of the Krutch City Park 
Competition. 
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After the introduction of jurors and a 
brief orientation period, the jury visited the 
site—a half-block now used for parking, ad- 
jacent to Market Square Mall at one end 
and the unique and historical Old U.S. 
Customs House at the other end. Jurors 
analyzed existing conditions of the site and 
its immediate surroundings, commented on 
potential park development strengths, and 
made recommendations for such things as 
circulation, desirable locations for park 
features, areas requiring visual screening, 
and potential changes in elevation. Return- 
ing to the meeting room, the Jury reviewed 
sections of the Competition Program, dis- 
cussing criteria for judging entries, design 
goals, and the Last Will and Testament of 
Charles Krutch. All anonymous entries were 
then evaluated for overall design quality— 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. The jury 
briefly discussed the process for determining 
the first cut of entries, deciding to remove 


all entries from further consideration that 
did not rate at least one “excellent”” vote or 
at least two “good” votes. By utilizing this 
process of elimination, 26 designs were re- 
jected. During review of the remaining 23 
entries, a second ballot was taken—produc- 
ing eight finalists. This ballot was oral, rely- 
ing more upon group evaluation and discus- 
sion than did the first ballot. After a short 
break, the jury began an intense scrutiny of 
the eight entries in order to determine the 
first-place winner. But even after an hour of 
review and discussion, the jury was unable 
to cast a written ballot. 

Three jurors felt that none of the final 
eight entries should be built without some 
modifications and suggested that possibly 
a two-way tie was in order. Other jurors 
disagreed, saying the City of Knoxville 
would not be best served if the jury did not 
select a clear-cut winner. Jon Roach, juror 
and Advisory Committee member, sug- 
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COMMUNICATING ARCHITECTURE 


Sponsored by the Memphis Chapter, AIA 


According to Memphis Commercial 
Appeal art critic, Donald La Badie, archi- 
tectural plans are art in the hands of masters 
like Leonardo, Palladio, and Piranisi; or 
dry, dead documents for the layman. 

La Badie saluted the Memphis Chapter 
AIA for the quality of its brainchild, 
“Communicating Architecture," a com- 
petitive exhibition of 36 drawings. "While a 
few of the drawings chosen...will surely be 
a bit technical for average viewers, the ma- 
jority stand on their own as art pure and 
simple. This is one of the more fruitful 
architectural exhibitions to be shown in 
town in some years," La Badie said. 

Open to architects in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, 151 submissions were 
entered. A jury of Herbert Smith, senior 
editor of Architectural Record; Phil Morris, 
dean of the Memphis Academy of Arts; and 
Alice Bingham of Alice Bingham Gallery 
singled out eight drawings of exceptional 
merit to receive Honor Awards. The criteria 
for judging the show were based on draw- 
ings as a communication medium and the 
techniques, composition, design and special 
attributes which make a drawing work. 


Mike Milo, Jr. / Seab A. Tuck III, Working with Kitty Lawrence, Assistant 
Gresham, Smith & Partners Curator for the Dixon Gallery and Gardens, 
Nashville, Tennessee the Special Events Committee of the Mem- 
"Nashville City Center” phis Chapter AIA has created a public 
Presentation Drawing (pastels, colored awareness event of some import. The open- 
pencils) ing reception was attended by more than 


160, with good press coverage. 

During the 30 day showing at Dixon, 
more than 600 high school art students par- 
ticipated with architect guides in viewing the 
exhibition and learning more about archi- 
tecture. Lisa Encardona, a student assistant 
at Dixon, worked with Memphis architects 
to produce a slide lecture on architectural 
drawing; and Dixon Gallery and Gardens 
printed and distributed a fine pamphlet on 
“The Process of Communicating 
Architecture.” 

Special Events Chairman, Terry DeWitt 
and committee members Tom Feazel, J. 
Carson Looney and Frank Ricks are to be 
commended for their efforts. The competi- 
tion also produced a profit for the Memphis 
AIA. 
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L. Coleman Coker, Architect 

Corinth, Mississippi 

“Corinth Coliseum'* 

Promotional presentation drawing (ink, 
acrylic paints) 


Samuel Mockbee, Architect 

Jackson, Mississippi 

“Mississippi Pavillion,’ 1984 World's 
Fair, New Orleans, La. 

Presentation Drawings (mixed media)— 
(spray paint, colored paper, ink) 
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Jack R. Tucker, Jr., Architect 
Memphis, Tennessee 

“Lenox School’? Condominiums 


Presentation Drawing (prisma color 
pencil) 
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William Henry ASTI, Architect 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

“Hooks Farm House'' 
Presentation Dravving (pencil) 
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Phil Hamilton 


The Brewer Firm 

Memphis, Tennessee 

“Beale Street Baptist Church” 

Presentation/Promotional (watercolor, 
colored pencil) 
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James M. Evans / Tom Sutton 
Gassner, Nathan & Partners 
Memphis, Tennessee 

“Henley Street Elevation” 
USA Pavillion Energy Expo 1982 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Presentation Drawings (Ink) 


Byron B. Carson Jr. 

Memphis, Tennessee 

“Under My Brothers Wing" 

(A house designed for his brother) 

Concept sketch, presentation drawings 
(Ink) 
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If yow're thinking of bringing a personal 


computer into your business, Entre can 
help you make the most of your invest- 
ment. To begin with, our team of profes- 
sional Systems Consultants will guide you 
through a wide selection of rigidly evalu- 
ated hardware and software products, in 
cluding Osborne; IBM's Personal Computer 
and Personal Computer XT; DEC's Rain- 
bow and Professional, as well as Televideo 
Then they'll complete your package with 
our comprehensive training, service and 
support. [ts these kinds of products that 
let us say we offer the most in personal 
computing. To see how you can get the 
Most in personal computing, come into 
Entré today: 


ENTIRE SHEN 


For the most in personal computing. 


3629 Hickory Hills Road 
Memphis, TN 38115 
(901) 794-9100 


OUT OF PLUMB: 
Awards Competitions 


by Robert D. Holsaple 


Do you think about buildings? You live and 
work in them, but do you ever really think 
about them? New ones are piling up all 
around you. Did it ever occur to you that 
they might be killing the city by overcrowd- 
ing? Do you try to judge buildings, wonder- 
ing why some are good and others bad? 
Does one structure delight you and another 
depress you as just one more faceless 
facade, adding up to more monotony, more 
soul-destroying boredom? Architecture has 
always been the mirror image of a civiliza- 
tion, expressing its needs, its priorities, its 
aspirations. How do you like what you’re 
getting? Do you react? Do you care? 

Nathaniel Owings 

Time Magazine 

August 1968 


We have recently gone through the agony 
of moving our offices. One of the good 
things connected with this agony was the 
discovery of an August 1968 Time Magazine 
article about Nathaniel Owings and archi- 
tecture. I thought that this discovery, com- 
ing on the heels of Owings’ witty and 
thought-provoking appearances of the 
Chattanooga TSA convention, was an espe- 
cially nice coincidence. 

Owings’ questions were addressed to the 
populace rather than the professionals. 
Many of us in the architecture profession 
wonder what about the last question in par- 
ticular: do people really care? Some of us 
also wonder if a majority of those in the 
architectural profession really care. 

The Honor Award programs which are 
part of most AIA component conventions 
are partially a recognition of those who, in 
the estimation of their contemporaries, 
really care and have the ability to express 
that care. They probably fail to be "the 
mirror image of a civilization” in that they 
are judged by architects for architects and 
thus come nearer to mirroring a specialized 
portion of civilization—current architectural 
design trends. (Someone is bound to point 
out to me the theory that the sensitivity of 
the artist/architect results in a mirrored im- 
age which is more true than we realize.) 

Most of us produce entries for Honor 
Award programs for a mixture of reasons. 
First among these is pride in our work. It is 
difficult to separate the desire for an ego 
massage from this pride—perhaps they are 
one and the same. 


I am reminded of a moonshiner I once 
knew who made the world’s worst corn 
whiskey. He was most proud of his product, 
however, because it was known far and wide 
for its ability to stupefy almost instantly. We 
all have a different set of values and become 
known by those values. 


Some folks think that awards make for 
good publicity. I have to point out here that 
one of our local politicians has said that 
there is no such thing as bad publicity. 
There is no doubt that winning a design 
award is a good excuse for getting your 
name in the paper. I have wondered about 
the possibility of getting written up for not 
getting an award. Below a headline “Local 
Architect Does It Again’’ would be: ‘‘Local 
architect Willie Winn announced today 
that, for the twenty-second consecutive 
year, he has failed to win an honor award at 
the convention of state architects. Mr. Winn 
said that each year he had been submitting 
one or more churches or fast food restau- 
rants which were faithful reproductions of 
Greek temples. He had felt that he might 
win this year because two members of the 
jury were well known for their preference 
for Post-Modern architecture.” 

Part of the fun of entering a competition 
is trying to guess what the judges will like. I 
remember at least one competition in which 
the jury didn’t like anything and didn’t 
award anything. Jury research is an impor- 
tant part of the entry preparation. What 
kind of work have they done? Have they 
been published? Where did they go to 
school? Usually a good guess is possible but 
there are some enigmas. For instance, a 
Princeton graduate, who had worked for a 
Japanese firm specializing in housing, had 
two years of post-graduate work at IIT and 
whose latest work is an Atlantic City casino 
might be hard to figure. Good practice for 
this is the reading of the jury comments in 
old P/A Design Award issues—particularly 
if you have a strange sense of humor. 

You have to be nimble to predict the ar- 
chitectural qualities that the judges will 
deem important. The 1968 Time article lists 
Honesty, Attire, Grace, Probity, and Per- 
sonality as qualities which a good building 
must possess. They define Probity as quality 
in construction and details. About the only 
quality from the list above which has been 
reflected in buildings that I’ve seen pub- 
lished lately is Personality—and Pll not 
specify what kind. 


Continued on page 34 
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ORCHIDS 
AND 
ONIONS 


The Read House Silver Ballroom was the 
scene of Chattanooga’s first Orchids and 
Onions program. Banked by a tropical 
array of potted orchids, Frank McDonald’s 
large scale cityscape of O & O sponsors pro- 
vided a fitting backdrop for Dave Braden, 
FAIA; and Chattanooga Mayor Gene 
Roberts who presented 18 orchids and 11 
onions, 

Community invitations to select ‘‘the 
good, the bad and the ugly” received an 
overwhelming response as some 550 
Chattanooga locales were nominated for an 
award, Chattanooga AIA President Ann 
Aiken pointed out that there were no real 
losers and that Chattanooga could only win 
by becoming more sensitive to the built en- 
vironment. She challenged onion recipients 
to strive for improvement, noting, “The 
onions of today are recognized as the poten- 
tial orchids of tomorrow.” 

A “Good Sport and Most Humorous 
Award” should go to Onion recipient Ruby 
Falls, criticized for its abundance of 
signage. With grace and whimsy, corporate 
executives reserved two tables and re- 
sponded with this poem: 


Lookout Mountain is many things, 
Winding roads and would-be kings 
Fancy homes, historic places, 

Trees, cars, visitor’s faces. 


Plus Ruby Falls and old Rock City, 
Pouring bucks into the county’s kitty. 
Providing work for young and old, 
A story all too seldom told. 


Sure we’ve got signs, but they’re not all 
bad, 

Though they make the aesthete somewhat 
mad. 

What people seek, they oft don’t find, 

Unless you tell "em and unboggle their 
mind. 


Signs and boards make merchants thrive, 
They help the little guy to stay alive. 
They bring in customers, big and small, 
To stores, offices, and the shopping mall. 


The tourist he spends many a shekel, 

He's not Mister Hyde, nor Dr. Jekyll. 

His visit means jobs and lotsa dollars, 

Despite yips and yaps and Montague 
hollers. 
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We know our onions rather well, 

An onion's an orchid sans the smell. 
Twas onions put Vidalia on the map, 
Without a flap, nor any bum rap. 


The moral of this rhyming ditty 
Is onions really can be pretty. 
Beauty, said one wiser and older, 
Lies in the eyes of each beholder. 


Over 300 people enjoyed the gala evening 
at the Read House. 


Chattanooga Chapter President Ann 
Aiken, AIA, chaired the well-organized 
community awareness effort. 


The comic delivery of emcee David 
Braden, FAIA, insured a successful 
program. 


Jury chairman Rick Montague was over- 
whelmed by community response. 


Nathaniel Owings, FAIA, praised the 
"marvelous device to involve all elements 
of society” in architecture. 
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Executive Director Connie Wallace shares 
the spotlight with the winners of TSA’s first 
Presidential Citations, (I to r) Charles 
Coleman, Bob Holsaple, Bill Beaty, Jim 
Franklin and Rick Montague. 


President W. Vance Travis, Jr., AIA, 
honored six architects with the presentation 
of TSA’s first Presidential Citations: 

William H. Beaty, AIA, a Memphis 
architect, member of the Institute Board of 
Directors. He serves TSA’s interests well as 
the elected representative in Washington, 
headquarters of AIA; and he is recognized 
for his many years of service to the profes- 
sion and society over and above his three 
years as Director of Gulf States. He is a past 
chairman of the Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Board of Examiners. 

Charles E. Coleman, AIA, a Memphis ar- 
chitect with years of service to TSA. He 
literally wrote the book on our organization 
with his masterful redesign of the TSA By- 
Laws. Additionally, as co-chairman of the 
1982 convention, he set an example for all 
in orchestrating the Product Exhibits Fair 
which generated a record convention profit. 

Bruce I. Crabtree, Jr., FAIA, Nashville, 
was a leader in the establishment of TSA as 
an effective organization with an office and 
staff; and he is just as active today, fifteen 
years later. If you’re just going to talk, 
Bruce probably has better things to do; but 
if you want a job done, he’s the man to call. 
He has accomplished numerous legislative 
and administrative changes in state govern- 
ment that make practice in Tennessee as 
viable as it is today. 

James R. Franklin, AIA, Chattanooga, is 
a past president of TSA and past chairman 
of the Architectural and Engineering Board 
of Examiners. He was instrumental in help- 
ing to establish the UT School of Architec- 
ture, and he is founding executive editor of 


?Q 


the TENNESSEE ARCHITECT. He con- 
tinues to be active in all aspects of the pro- 
fession, from student affairs to TSA policy. 

Robert D. Holsaple, AIA, Knoxville, is a 
long standing and supportive member of 
TSA. Like E. F. Hutton, when he speaks, 
everybody listens. He is well respected for 
his thoughtful consideration of issues and 
has defused more than one critical profes- 
sional concern diplomatically. He is a con- 
tributing editor of the TENNESSEE 
ARCHITECT, a member of the Architec- 
tural and Engineering Board of Examiners 
and a past president of TSA. 

Deaderick C. Montague, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Lyndhurst, Foundation, was the 
only non-architect cited. Under his leader- 
ship, Lyndhurst has funded numerous pro- 
jects to enhance the built environment and 
revitalize downtown Chattanooga. Most 
recently, he served as jury foreman and 
steering committee member of Chatta- 
nooga's Orchids and Onions program. 

The Presidential Citation singles out these 
individuals for *'Special Service to the 
Society... for contributing time and energy 
over and above that which is normally ex- 
pected to enhance and improve the profes- 
sion of architecture, whose efforts and 
achievements have significantly improved 
the position and presence of the Society, 
whose initiative to lead and voluntary com- 
mitment to serve have been an example and 
asset for all of the profession and not just 
the Society.” 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
TO THE PROFESSION 


Four individuals received Awards of 
Distinguished Service to the Profession, 
nominated by their respective chapters for 
outstanding achievement to advance the 
profession: 

Terry E. DeWitt, Memphis, is Project 
Manager, Product Development Depart- 
ment, Varco-Pruden, with two patents for 
design of a single skin architectural panel 
and design of a standing seam roof ridge 
cap design. As chairman of the Memphis 
Chapter's Special Events Committee, he 
spearheaded the nationally acclaimed 
“Communicating Architecture” drawing 
competition and exhibition featured else- 
where in this issue. 


Selmon T. Franklin, Jr., AIA, Chatta- 
nooga, has been active in the Chattanooga, 
AIA for many years, and he served as TSA 
president in 1979, He actively pursued better 
relations with agencies of state government 
with particular success in reforming the Fire 
Marshals Office and opening up the archi- 
tectural selection process for state work, 
and he lent his management expertise in 
streamlining TSA’s operation. 

Robert D. Holsaple, AIA, Knoxville, has 
lectured on architectural office management 
at several universities and has served on the 
Committee on Office Practice of the 
American Institute of Architects. He is a 
member of the Advisory Board for the UT 
School of Architecture and the Tennessee 
Board of Architectural and Engineering Ex- 
aminers. Mr. Holsaple’s civic activities in- 
clude the presidency of the West Knoxville 
Rotary Club and membership in the 
Technical Society of Knoxville. In 1980, he 
was appointed to the Board of Electrical 
Examination and Review of the City of 
Knoxville. 
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Elbridge B. White, AIA, Nashville, 
joined Hart-Freeland-Roberts over forty 
years ago and, except for wartime military 
service, has been continuously involved in 
the firm’s operations. As a member of the 
Tennessee State Board of Architectural and 
Engineering Examiners for 20 years, he 
served as Secretary-Treasurer, Vice Chair- 
man and Chairman of the Board consecu- 
tively. He is responsible for numerous 
legislative improvements in Tennessee’s 
licensing law. He also served several years 
on AIA's National Committee on Health 
Environment and is a past president of the 
Middle Tennessee Chapter, AIA. 


SPECIAL DEDICATION 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF YOUNG 
PROFESSIONALS 


Another new award salutes architects for 
special dedication to the development of 
young professionals. There were four 
recipients: 

Jim Booher, AIA, has served the AIA 
since 1962 in chapter offices, committee 
membership and as a delegate to state and 
national conventions. However, his most 
significant contribution has been his 
dedicated leadership in the IDP in East Ten- 
nessee, from 1978 as Watauga Chapter 
Coordinator, transferring to Knoxville in 
1980, becoming East Tennessee Chapter 
Coordinator in 1982, His hours of profes- 
sional leadership have contributed to the 
development of many, many young profes- 
sionals in East Tennessee. Most of these 
young people including Jim’s own daughter, 
Deborah, have successfully achieved profes- 
sional registration and active careers in ar- 
chitecture. In addition to the evening and 
weekend training seminars Jim conducts 
with the help of other area professionals, 
this year he arranged for IDP participants 
an “Architecture Excellence” tour to 
Columbus, Indiana. With subsequent in- 
terest in the tour from local professionals, 


the trip became a shared experience of both 
seasoned architects and those in training. 


Robert R. Roesler, AIA, has worn many 
architectural hats during the first fifteen 
years of his professional career, from draft- 
ing with a major A/E firm, through years 
of general practice and self-employment, 
into his present position as Director of 
Franchise Architecture for Holiday Inns, 
Inc. He has used this varied background to 
inform young professionals in the various 
opportunities and avenues available in an 
architectural career. He has served for the 
past two years as the Memphis Chapter 
Coordinator of IDP. In addition, he has 
assumed the role of Advisor (Scoutmaster) 
for the newly formed Memphis Architec- 
tural Explorer Post, a function former 
Eagle Scout Roesler is enthusiastic about 
establishing. As a member of the AIA Na- 
tional Architects in Industry Committee and 
Chairman of their Professional Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, he secured a resolution 
recommending changes in IDP to allow 
young professionals to qualify for the 


registration exam while pursuing a career in 
the rapidly emerging areas of architectural 
practice still generally known as ““non- 
traditional.” 


Robert Seals, AIA, Chattanooga, was in- 
volved in the UT School of Architecture's 
first Remote Design Studio located in Chat- 
tanooga. He worked directly with students 
as a faculty advisor and helped to secure 
government and civic endorsements and 
grants to make the program viable. He has 
also been active in IDP, helping to stage 
“mock exams” and critiquing participants’ 
efforts to obtain registration, as well as serv- 
ing the UT School of Architecture in other 
varied roles. 

Elbridge B. White, AIA, Nashville, has 
the distinction of being the only architect 
nominated and elected to receive both 
chapter awards for distinguished service to 
the profession and the young professional. 
He campaigned actively with Bill Beaty, 
AIA, in having IDP adopted in Tennessee, 
and has counseled innumerable applicants 
for registration in critiquing exam efforts 
during the past twenty years. 

EDITORS NOTE: Ted Smith, AIA, Chat- 
tanooga is to be commended for developing 
and executing these new awards categories 
to provide recognition for extraordinary 
contributions among TSA’s membership. 


(1 to r) Ted Franklin, AIA, recipient of Distinguished Service to Profession; Jim Bailey, 
AIA; and Greg Hnedak, AIA; accepting for absentee winners; Bob Holsaple, AIA, recip- 
ient of Distinguished Service to Profession; and Robert Seals, AIA; recipient of Dedication 


to the Development of Young Professionals, 
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SPEAKEASY 


A TENNESSEE 
ARCHITECT IN 
ECUADOR 


by Zeno Yeates, FAIA 


Before I retired this past January I had 
heard of several Memphis retirees who had 
served overseas as concrete pipe specialists, 
as office organizational consultants, as ex- 
perts in the manufacturing of mayonnaise, 
all volunteer executives with a New York- 
based firm called the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps (IESC). My wife sug- 
gested I apply as a hospital architect, and I 
did, although doubting seriously if any third 
world country would need a consulting ar- 
chitect. A month after filing, I received a 
call from New York asking if I would be in- 
terested in assisting an Ecuadorean architect 
in designing an 88-bed hospital in Cuenca. I 
had been to Quito about ten years before, 
had visited in and around the capital city, 
but where was Cuenca? My wife and I 
discussed this possible assignment, hastily 
accepted, and immediately took a night 
course in conversational Spanish for ten 
weeks at Memphis State. 

IESC is funded by the federally-assisted 
AIDS program, by private corporations and 
also by the local sponsor; and each 
volunteer and his wife have all travel and 
subsistence paid but no other remuneration. 

We had agreed to stay in Cuenca, 
Ecuador, for three months before we left 
Memphis; and that means taking care of 
vaccinations and shots, house, animals, 
yard, utilities, taxes before departing. We 
left Memphis on July Sth and flew directly 
to Quito via Miami. The Director met us at 
the Quito Airport and took us immediately 
to the hotel so we could slowly adjust to the 
9,000 ft. altitude, and at my age I could cer- 
tainly tell the air was a little thinner. 

The next day we flew into Cuenca, popu- 
lation 130,000, were met by a delegation of 
doctors from the hospital, by the local ar- 
chitect with whom I was to work, and by 
the IESC local representative. They took us 
immediately to a hotel, and to our suite of 
rooms and got us settled. 

The local architect, 28 years old, had 
leased space for this project across the street 
from the central fire station and three short 
blocks from our hotel, and equipped it with 
two new drafting tables and a metal desk, 
but with no telephone. That first morning 
we drove over to the Santa Ines Clinic (or 


hospital), where I met my interpreter, the 
medical directors and board members, 
toured the hospital, and inspected the 
equipment. We all agreed to meet and ex- 
plain our plans each Friday morning at 
eleven. The architect had designed a number 
of residences, and his latest project had 
been an eight-story deluxe condominium 
90% completed before we arrived. I found 
him extremely competent, a fast draftsman 
and delineator, knowledgeable about con- 
crete structures. 

Before I arrived the doctors had con- 
tacted all the medical specialists who would 
lease or buy space in another new building 
to be constructed near the new hospital, and 
the requirements needed by 44 specialists 
had been carefully documented. The pro- 
gram for this professional office building 
was set, but only the number of bed patients 
for the hospital had been requested. 

Designing the office building was easy, 
but the hospital was another matter—no 
known requirements for ancilliary services, 
no capability to import foreign-made equip- 
ment, no understanding the need for 
emergency water reservoir, absolutely no 
such professional as a registered nurse, and 
a slow realization that the year-round 
climate of 55°-72°F outside temperature re- 
quires no special heating and air condition- 
ing equipment. No salesman called on the 
office the entire time I was there! Eventually 
the prime architect was joined by three ar- 
chitectural draftsmen, so I was pressed to 
design a nursing floor, or two, and even- 
tually to design a broad ground floor with 
most services. At each plan review I found 
the doctors receptive to change; well-trained 
in Argentina, Mexico, and the United 
States; most pleasant and appreciative to 
work with and for. 

I worked without an erasing shield (much 
less an electrical eraser), with only 2H and 
HB drafting lead, without any catalogs, 
with only flat sheets of tracing paper to cut 
in strips for studying, but most certainly 
with a metric conversion schedule. Through 
the interpreter I would rehearse the prime 
architect’s review and presentation; at the 
first meeting a doctor asked me directly 
what was the width of the corridor, and I 
couldn’t answer him in meters, but the next 
time I had dimensioned everything. 

Over the first 6 weeks both buildings 
gradually fell in place, but with no struc- 
tural, electrical and sanitary consultants as 


yet selected, my responsibility for the overall 
concept increased considerably. The last two 


weeks I roughed out power and lighting 


Zeno Yeates, FAIA, has been founding 
principal of Yeates, Gaskill, Rhodes, Mem- 
phis; a past Gulf States Director; and a past 
president of TSA. 


plans, a room finish schedule, stairs and 
elevator hatchways. With what meager 
catalogs I could find I selected all equip- 
ment for sterilizers and surgical lights, 
kitchen and laundry, radiology and central 
sterile supply. I loved the job; the assign- 
ment was right down my alley; it was the 
fastest two months and the coldest July and 
August I have ever had. If they ask me to 
come back tomorrow, I would start packing 
today. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


PLANNING THE NEW 
CORPORATE 
HEADQUARTERS 


Written by Bryant Patnam Gould, AIA 


A Book Review by M. F. Schwartz III, AIA, 
csi 


Mr. Gould quantifies his discussion by 
dwelling on what he calls ‘‘predesign’’— 
(definition from cover)—‘‘from the initial 
decision to build, up to the commencement 
of schematic design drawing.’’ More spe- 
cifically, he covers the planning/program- 
ming phase with emphasis on early interior 
space planning and facility development/ 
management. 

As an outline of corporate architecture, 
he gives the reader a good, general overview 
of the various elements one might expect in 
a corporate headquarters facility. However, 
Mr. Gould falls short on several important 
aspects: image and identity, the ““CEO fac- 
tor," corporate quality construction and 
systems development. 

Most corporations view ‘‘architecture as a 
corporate asset,” (Business Week, October 
1982). Any planning for a new corporate 
headquarters should address the facility as 
an image builder, a point Mr. Gould refutes. 
Outlays for good design are like expen- 
ditures for corporate image advertising. 
“Companies spend a lot of money in adver- 
tising their image. They can cut back if they 
have an outstanding building that gains na- 
tional attention," says Houston developer 
Gerald D. Hines. A successful image can, 
also, translate into more rental dollars. 

A strong influence in any corporate pro- 
ject (which Mr. Gould fails to point out) is 
the **CEO factor." The CEO is one person 
whom the design team should pay particu- 
larly close attention. The CEO’s influence 
can make or break a design. Mr. Gould's 
writings might lead a designer to treat a cor- 
porate facility only as a **commodity or 
space," yet the CEO's are the real shaping 
factors. 

Business' increasing awareness of the 
value of good building design is linked to 
“corporate quality” construction. The 
author does not make a strong case for 
headquarters type construction over stan- 
dard office/development construction. This 
point is a strong cost factor and sets the 
tone, i.e., budget for any major facility 
project. 


Continued on page 32 
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We insure the one thing that you can't 
replace. Your reputation. 


We're professional ourselves. And so, at INAPRO, we under- 
stand that in a lawsuit concerning your competence there's more at stake 
than pure financial loss. ; E 

Average judgements in architects’ errors and omissions suits 
have climbed dramatically in recent years. Along with others in the field, 
we're vitally concerned about the rise in million-dollar awards. — 

But at INAPRO, we also realize that professional liability is 
much more than a matter of adjusting claims and settling suits, We know 
that we are fighting for your skill, your knowledge and your standing in 
your field. And we think you should know that if you’re ever sued and 
you're insured by INAPRO—we'll be on your side. 


Your best defense is a professional. 
INNPRO 


Call Today: Bob Parker or Mary Riechman James Stewart 
Querbes & Nelson INAPRO 
P.O. Box 5 127 John Street 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71161 New York, NY 10272 
318-221-5241 212-556-5000 
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We Stand On 
Our Reputation 


O Roof Design & Specification 
O Roofing Systems & Equipment 
O Insulation Systems & Materials 


W. F. Martin Company 
3 Toquo Center 

2821 N Central Ave 
Knoxville, TN. 37917 
6157523-0401 
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More specifically, systems and their 
development were given only casual 
reference in the author’s analysis. Systems 
might be beyond the book”s scope, but their 
influence in predesign is much stronger than 
the author would lead us to believe. "Open 
office” furniture systems, energy manage- 
ment security systems, integrated electrical/ 
lighting systems, highwall/demountable wall 
systems are merely one line notations. 

With the holiday seasons upon us, this 
book might be a good choice for the 
graduate student, intern architect or small 
firm trying to break into corporate architec- 
ture. As a gift to that prospective CEO 
client from a small firm looking to land his 
next headquarters, buyer beware, as one 
may find oneself not only out the $34.95 
cost of the book, but also a major project if 
the CEO were to follow Mr. Gould’s advice. 
In the section on selecting design profes- 
sionals, the author makes a strong case for 
the large, multi-disciplinary firm (His) over 
a smaller firm (Yours), to quote... “It's 
hardly prudent to entrust such an important 
venture to an inexperienced professional." 


Mr. Schwartz currently works with the State 
Architects Office. Previously, he was in- 
volved with one of the state's largest cor- 
porate headquarters facility designs. 
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(s 


Organization. This program may also be purchased b» 

| through your local broker if different than AA&C. » 

( a 11] 

Sa ZN Association Administrators & Consultants, Ine. CI 

| | (Sn 19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500, Irvine, CA 92715 Ng 

< NY Phone 1-800-854-0491 Toll Free o 
Ti 
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E OUT OF PLUMB 
CA) The Mercedes-Benz 300 SD ‘Turbodiesel Sedan From a practical standpoint, we have in- 
= 3 t4 $35 p ; troduced a measure of sanity into the com- 
culminates 47 vears of diesel engineering leader- | petitions by specifying that the entries 
ship. To call it the ultimate diesel automobile is | consist of several slides and a single sheet of 
. à A typed description. I can remember the forty 
perhaps true, but incomplete. Decide after vour | inch square hardboard panels, with grom- 


meted holes in the corner, covered with rub- 
ber cemented pictures. There must be a 
natural law that rubber cement will hold 
only the least important pictures on the 
board. I can remember spending an after- 
noon at a convention leaning against one of 
our entries to keep the pictures in place until 
Elmer dried. At one time we decided to 
build a permanent box, complete with 
hinged top and brass corners, to ship our 
entry boards. The trucking companies were 
overjoyed to see us coming and the air 
freight people declared extra dividends. On 
the way to one convention, after a 


| stewardess kept insisting that the box of 
| forty inch square boards would not go 
under the seat in front of me, I checked the 


entry as luggage and it got to Dallas at the 


test drive if anv car of any kind, can rivalit. 


2950 AIRW AY S BLVD. same time that I got to New Orleans. 
MEMPHI S, TN.38130 One part of this change which I do not 
like is the practice of having a continuous 
(901 ) 345 -621 1 show of entry slides rather than a display of 


boards. With the boards, people could 
make rude remarks and giggle without call- 
ing attention to a particular entry. With 
slides, the object of the snickers is most ap- 
parent; and my feelings have been hurt 
several times. 
| I hope that these competitions will survive 
4 | and not be displaced by early morning cross 
) 


country races asin Chattanooga. I think 
that it vvould be nice to give Honor Avvard 
å | it t | T-shirts though. 


7, 
2 


ART CENTER SUPPLY STORE 
1636 Union Ave., Memphis, TN 38104 
Phone (901) 276-6321 
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Continued from page 18 


THE CAPITOL 
COMMISSIONER'S 
COMPETITION 


unclear, but it is interesting to speculate that 
the April entry provided the basis for the 
persistent Nashville tradition that the build- 
ing had originally been designed without a 
tower. On May 20, his design accepted, 
William Strickland was at last appointed 
architect of the Capitol by the board. The 
conditions of the enabling legislation had 
been fulfilled, but the choice of the architect 
had been made only after the commissioners 
had reviewed designs submitted by 
Strickland, Shryock, Heiman, and perhaps 
Dakin. 


The architectural quality of the Tennessee 
State Capitol is the result of the splendid 
abilities of William Strickland, who labored 
tirelessly, harassed by the legislature, some- 
times by the commissioners, his strength 
sapped by sickness and incipient alcoholism. 
But the board, John M. Bass, Samuel D, 
Morgan and their fellows, also deserve their 
share of praise. They appointed the best ar- 
chitect whose interest they could secure, 
perhaps the best practicing in the United 
States in the 1840s, resisting local influence 
exerted on behalf of Heiman, an architect 
of considerable ability and originality whose 
talent could not be compared to the skill of 
the great Philadelphian. They then spent 
nine long years begging and cajoling from 
an unwilling legislature the funds necessary 
to complete the building. The members of 
the board were powerful and political. 
While they protected William Strickland, 
they also pressured him relentlessly. 
Whether their treatment of his son Francis, 
who succeeded his father in 1854, was quite 
honorable is still a subject of scholarly 
disagreement. The commissioners had, 
however, managed to secure for Tennessee 
by competition one of the great buildings of 
the American Greek Revival, a Capitol that 
became the symbol of the triumph of civili- 
zation and good taste in the Southwest. 
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Business Software Packages 


% Televideo 


5512 Poplar Avenue * Memphis, Tn. 38117 
901/683-5268 
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Custom Software Development 


Vintage Heart Pine Plank Flooring 


YES, YOU CAN! 

...have installations of the same hand- 
some heart pine plank flooring that our 
Forefather had in his Manor House. 


- Well-seasoned lumber over 100 years old. 


* Kiln-dried. 


* Random widths and lengths. 
* Tongue-and-grooved. 
* Your choice of finished thickness; 440”, 1" 


or 5". 


* Heart pine stair-treads, risers and cabinet 


wood. 


* Free sample kit of flooring to AIA 


members. 


“Vintage “Pine Co., Inc. 


Box D 


Prospect, Virginia 23960 


(804) 392-8050 


The Specialist in 100 Year Old Heart Pine Lumber 
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We make it easier for Phim to find you. 


Finding your way around 
the maze of office floors, 
corridors and modular 
office systems can be a 
frustrating experience. 

At ASI, we manufacture 
interior and exterior sign 
systems that make it 
easy to find what you're 
looking for. 


Our experience is the 
result of 15 years of manu- 
facturing and maintaining 
sign systems for hundreds of 
hospitals. financial institu- 
tions, educational facilities 
and office complexes. 

And because we also have 
a national network of 3) 
franchised manufacturing 


companies. we can offer 

you fast. local service 

on all your signing needs. 
Let us make it easier for 

him to find you. Write or 

call us today for 5 

a free brochure ASI 

or for a sales 

representative to 78% 

meet with you. 


Midsouth Graphic Systems, Inc. 
433 Madison Avenue/Memphis. TN 38013/901/525-4149 
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Continued from page 21 

gested the jury not search for the perfect 
design solution but instead select the one en- 
try that best satisfies the spirit and intent of 
the Krutch will. Jurors Roy Harrover and 
Jim Franklin agreed that a single first-place 
recipient should be selected, but objected to 
the idea of selecting a first-place design 
solution based upon concepts stipulated in a 
will. Mr. Harrover said that the Last Will 
and Testament of Charles Krutch was 
restrictive since it directed that the park be 
developed as a “nature park,” and that the 
park serve as a "quiet retreat with trees, 
shrubs, and flowers.” Pointing to an entry 
depicting an urban plaza with extensive pav- 
ing and a formalized water feature, Mr. 
Harrover suggested that possibly a similar 
architectural approach might be more 
appropriate for Krutch park. Drs. Robert 
Reich and Hendrik van der Werken re- 
minded the jury that competition entrants 
were given specific criteria via Krutch’s will, 
in which to design the park. At the conclu- 
sion of the jury’s discussion of this matter, 
several jurors agreed that although Krutch 
may have lacked professional design exper- 
tise, the jury should respect Krutch’s desire 
to bring greenery, flowers, and a touch of 
nature into the downtown park. 

At that point, the jury agreed to cast writ- 
ten ballots for first-place award. The win- 
ning entry, submitted by Gresham, Smith 
and Partners, from Nashville, received votes 
from five of the seven jurors. The second- 
place award went to Jerry Spangler of 
Knoxville, who received four of seven votes. 
The third-place award went to Enviro- 
Tekton Associates, David Kendall of Knox- 
ville, with five of seven votes. Of the five re- 
maining entries only three were selected by 
the jury to receive Commendations for 
Design Excellence. They were: Ross Andrews, 
Lawrence Mathis, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Bill Oliphant and Associates, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Patton, Harris, Rush and 
Associates; John M. Harris, Alisa S. T. 
Cowen, and William W. Neville, Fairfax, 

Virginia. 

On October 13, 1983, cash awards were 
presented to the winners of the Krutch Park 
Design Competition. After the awards 
ceremony, the Advisory Committee met 
with Joe Hodgson and Alan Ray, landscape 
architects with Gresham, Smith and Part- 
ners. During a presentation of his firm's 
winning design, Mr. Hodgson said that the 
City of Knoxville is fortunate to have had a 
citizen like Krutch, who wanted the softness 
and character of the surrounding natural 
landscape brought into the harsh downtown 
environment. 


Jake Morello is a Landscape Architect with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Architec- 
tural Support Branch, Knoxville. 
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We're Showing Off Our New Showroom. . . 
And all of Memphis is invited! 


With over 800 large, grouted sample boards, the showroom offers 
the opportunity to view more than 15 different lines of domestic and 
imported ceramic wall and floor tile. We provide extensive import of- 
ferings in Spanish, Portuguese, French and Italian ceramic tile. 
Lighted archways with ceramic tile insets show the many different 
design applications that can be created with ceramic tile. Our ad- 
dress is: 

Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc. 

4072 Senator 

Airport Industrial Park 

Memphis, Tennessee, 38118 


Phone 901/363/5880 MONaRCH 


Hours: 7:30-4:30, Monday thru Friday TILE MANUFACTURING, INC, 
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BLU-RHY 


STAEDTLER MARS 


DiAZiT MAYLINE 


For All 

Your Blueprinting 
Need: 

Remember 


“Service Diazo Service Co. 


Is Our 620 E A 
Middle Name ” TANG ar e epus 
255-6356 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL TYPES 


American Hamilton P §*TELEDYNE 
Berol RapiDesign (meta) SPRA YWA Y 


KROY 
PLAN HOLD 
Fe) arl vocoscs; [Echarvuoz 


ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEERS SUPPLIES 


FREE ASSISTANCE 


FOR ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS ... 


Technical and design assistance to enhance energy 
efficiency in commercial and industrial buildings is 
available free to architects, designers, and engineers 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority's Commercial 
and Industrial Passive Solar Buildings Program. 


Assistance is offered for both new construction and 
retrofit projects in the TVA region. Free services 
include: 


@ Computer modeling 


Thermal performance calculations 


e 
e Recommendations for energy-saving devices 
o 


Cost-effectiveness studies 


NA 


For more information call or write: 
Jim West, TVA Solar Applications 
Branch, Commercial and Industrial 
Section, 320 Credit Union Building, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37401; 
Telephone (615) 751-5153 or 
751-5252. 


THE BALLAD OF 


Is about four cities on the banks of the 
river. 
One’s on the Cumberland, two - the 
Tennessee, 
And the other’s on the banks of the 
Mississippi. 
Here’s to yer local architects, 
Heroes of Tennessee. 


Now let’s start right out on Lookout 
Mountain. 
There’s Klaus Nentwig at the head of the 
fountain, 
With his Bauhaus renovated gambling 
casino 
And a pool in the back that we wish he 
would clean out. 
His pool, that dirty old pool, 
Full of jabberwocks and slithy toa: 


Now over in Nashville, there's old Mike 
Fitts. 
He Polly-wolly-doodles and dabbles a bit. 
He's trained in engineering, but that's not 
his style. 
He saunters off to court with an arm load 
of files. 
He's the well qualified, super state 
architect 
— His fingers in too many pies. 


In Memphis, where politics is sentimental, 
Old Met Crump's kind of Continental. 
He studied surfboarding, and when that w 
in order, 
He took on a project south of the border. 
He goes for the gusto, but call him 
“Monsieur.”” 
He's quite a wine connoisseur. 


Now back in Knoxville there's Larry 
Binkley. 
He's why we have Connie--to put it 
succinctly. 
He has an RV that he likes so well, 
He drove it to New Orleans - said, "Forge 
the hotel.” 
He”s vvell knovyn for doing his 
homevvork, 
Especially designing schools. 


Now old Tom Nathan gives the women a 
chase, 
And his riverfront home is quite the place. 
He sits on his patio drinking bourbon and 
rye, 
Watching the towboats meandering by. 
At La Guardia, he did a Holiday 
Inn. 
It’s the pride of the Borough of 
Queens. 


Now Bob Holsaple kind of likes 
conventions. 
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Lookout Mountain, there’s one that he 


E THEBMW 528e 
e place has taken on religious tones, W 3 OM AN 


t it used to be the hide out of Al Capone. 
Bob, thanks a million. 


His firm designed a World's Fair E 
pavilion. 

te eh FUEL. IT'S CALLED 
ke his arm out driving one day. 
en he broke his wrist, and it hurt a little, TECH NOLOGY. 
t that’s okay "cause he designs hospitals. 

His mishap at an AIA picnic With advances like a microprocessor- Fans 
Left him busy as a one armed paper governed engine, an optional on-board 


hanger. computer, and the new BMW Service 
w Annie Aiken is a dancing fool ee Uk kag e ; 
d that's not all that she can do. has been engineered to run on mas 


Sive amounts of information and 
modest amounts of fuel* 

It can be experienced by con- 
tacting us for a test drive. 


work she keeps up with most any man 
d still never gets a case of dish pan 
ands. 


Annie, with the boundless energy, 
But is she biting off more than she THE ULTIMATE SEPA ESTIMATED [22] mpg. 32 highway. Fuel efficiency 190 jures are for comparison 
9 DRIVING MACHINE ow Your actual mileage maya 43 17M 1g on speed. weather and trip length. actual 
can choo, choo? BMW. MUNICH, GERMANY ^ iad BMW of North America ine The MW wademark and logo are registered trade 


Sans of Bayerische Motoren Werke, A 
Franklin’s gone regional, so I’ve heard. 


Albert said, “Boss, you'll have to shave G N 
Te ROAD SHOW & 
Imost broke poor Sally’s heart, 

d Ted said, ‘‘Now, how’re they gonna 

ell us apart?" 


Jimmy, he's a far out leftist, 


H 5390 FOX PLAZA MEMPHIS 365-2584 
But, some say a Rennaissance man. 


ce Travis made his reputation long ago. 

soil conditions, he was in the know. 

tried to put a building on level ground. 

his bulldozer sank twenty feet down. 
Vance made the grade. 


He got in at the bottom floor, KERMIT B. BUCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


re's one more name that almost slipped JAMES E. BUCK, PRESIDENT 

y mind. THOMSEN GUTH, VICE PRESIDENT 
”s not an architect, but she has designs. 
works like the dickens, so let’s give a 
heer 

one who does the planning the whole 
amn year. 

Connie, Connie Wallace. 

Queen of the TSA. 


you’ve heard the story and the song is KA”. ) 

rough 

emphis, Knoxville, Nashville, and the Kermit 8 Buck é Son he. 
hattanooga Choo, 

0 one is offended and the song’s all 
ight, 

n let's all have one whale of a night. 
Here’s to the local architects, 
The pride of Tenn-o-see. 


BRICK AND STONE WORK * TUCK POINTING * CAULKING 
WATERPROOFING * BUILDING RESTORATION 


eLicensees of Adhesive Engineering 
«Structural Concrete Bonding for 
Words by Coleman Harwell, II, Crack Repair and Epoxy Coating ve 
Copyright 1983. *Licensees for States of Tennessee, Arkansas & Mississippi 
or's Note: Performed at the convention 
rboat Cruise by TSA’s official Kermit B. Buck and Son, Inc. 
ladeer, Coleman Harwell, II, a graduate 2204 Freemont Avenue 
e Yale School of Architecture... and Memphis, Tennessee 38114 
thought you wouldn't miss anything by (901) 743-3152 
ing home, _ 
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REPROGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


REPRO DRAFTING 
SYSTEMS DRAFTING 
MICROGRAPHICS 
PIN GRAPHICS 
BRRRERRHARAAHHA AA AK 
KNOW WHEN TO USE 
RESTORATION 
REFORMAT T ING 
PARTIAL DATA OMISSION 
CUT 8 TAPE 
PHOTO DRAFTING 
PIN REGISTERED OVERLAYS 
XEROGRAPHY 


eet eae hh hh hr Art 
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RROW J imc. 
PRODUCTS 
“a diversified blueprinter” 
714 Eighth Ave., So. 


Nashville, TN 37202 
Telephone: (615) 255-1261 


428 Market Street 
Chattanooga, TN 37402 
Telephone: (615) 265-0444 


Yr LONESTAR 


QUALITY CEMENTS 
Portland Type | 
Portland Type Il 

Masonry Cements 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
High Strength Masonry 
For Types "S" & "M" Mortar 
Buff Portland Type | 


—. 


COLOR MASONRY PRODUCTS 
Buff — Brown — Black 


DIVISION OFFICE 
3003 Airways—Suite 718 
Memphis,Tenn. 38131 


901-345-5865 


1983 TSA 
EXHIBITOR AWARDS 


Once again, the — and craftsmen who provilis support services and materials 
for good architecture displayed a superior level of innovation and technology at the 1983 
TSA convention. A large crowd of architects and related professionals enjoyed a two-day 
hands-on experience of the latest building products and services. 

David W. Hammel, Jr., AIA chaired the jury composed of Ann Aiken, AIA; James H. 
Bailey, III, AIA; Gregory Hnedak, AIA; and Donald P. Shell, AIA. 

TSA gratefully acknowledges the 46 exhibitors for financially underwriting the 1983 
convention. 


Mid-South Graphics display was awarded Best of the Show for ‘‘intelligent use of their 
own lighting system to display contemporary signage in a harmonious manner,” according 
to the jury. 


Otis Elevator Company won Best Multiple Exhibit for the second year in a row. The 
jury was “buffaloed with the high level of technology displayed in the elevator 
systems...including a current weather report.” 


Arrow Products, Inc., Nashville-Chattanooga, was awarded Best Single Exhibit for 
“the fine hands-on CAD system display, backed up by a television monitor of the booth 
activity inside." 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


OUR FRIEND HAS DIED 
ED MEIERS 


Nashville architect Edward J. Meiers, 
AIA, was killed the evening of January 4, 
1984, in a robbery attempt. He and his wife 
were walking towards a restaurant with 
another couple when two men approached 
them from behind, snatching Mrs. Meiers’ 
purse. As Ed turned around to face his 
assailants he was shot, and he died two 
hours later at Baptist Hospital. His funeral 
was held Saturday, January 7, at St. Ann’s 
Catholic Church. 

All of us who knew Ed have lost a dear 
friend. We mourn his wonderful sense of 
humor and unique vision of the world. He 
created words and morality tales with the 
same facility as he created buildings. Ed 
loved people, and he enjoyed sharing every- 
thing he learned along the way. He gave a 
part of himself to everyone he touched, and 
his loss is deeply felt by his family, his 
church, his community and his profession. 

He was Secretary-Treasurer of the Ten- 
nessee Society of Architects from 1979-1982. 
He energized that thankless task with the 
most animated financial reports this Board 
will ever hear, cutting through accounting 
jargon and translating as only Ed could do. 
But he was so much more than funny and 
entertaining. Ed approached life with a 
boundless faith and encouraged TSA and 
each of us individually to be the best we 
were capable of being. Ed was there when 
we needed him, not at his convenience. As 
Chairman of the Intern Architect Develop- 
ment program in Nashville, he counseled 
many graduates towards licensure. A child 
of Taylor and Crabtree, his own offspring 
apprenticed with Ed, and with his encour- 
agement, moved on to create their own 
firms. 

The Tennessee Society of Architects has 
established a memorial fund in his honor. 
Persons wishing to contribute should make 
checks payable to TSA for Meiers Memorial 
Fund and mail to 223 72 Sixth Avenue 
North, Nashville 37219. 
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GEO CONSTRUCTION TESTING 


COMPLETE CIVIL GEO 
TES 


ESTING SERVICES 
SOIL* CONCRETE * ASPHALT 


Boring Analyses * Foundation Studies 
Soil/Concrete/Aggregate Studies 
Mix Design * Rebar Tensile Strength Testing 


“FOR INFORMATION CALL’ 
901/278-2000 615/624-0967 
Memphis Chattanooga 


A new dimension 
to Southern Hospitality 


LOCATION/DESCRIPTION: A strikingly beautiful triangular 11-story 
glass structure in the center of Nashville’s new Commerce Place 
development. The hotel is in the heart of downtown, at Fourth and 
Union Streets, just 8 blocks from the interstate loop and 12 minutes 
to the Nashville airport. This elegant hotel adds a whole new 
dimension to Southern Hospitality. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: The attractive atrium lobby is only a sample of 
what makes the Radisson Plaza so very special. Included in the 344 
rooms are cabanas that overlook the Garden Court and the indoor 
pool. 

CONFERENCE FACILITIES: Meeting facilities are designed for groups 
of up to 1000. Many other rooms are also available for smaller groups. 

RESTAURANTS: For your dining pleasure, there's the gourmet Hunt 
Room restaurant in addition to the Greenery coffee shop and the 
Reflection Lounge. 

NEARBY ATTRACTIONS: The Radisson Plaza is only steps from the 
State Capitol, the financial district and major department stores. 
Within two blocks are the Nashville Convention Center, the 
Tennessee Center for the Performing Arts, and Printer's Alley. Other 
attractions of “Music City, USA" include the Grand Ole Opry and 
Opryland Entertainment Park. 


TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS: 800-228-9822 


d 


Radisson’ Plaza Hotel Nashville 


Two Commerce Place * Nashville, Tennessee 37239 * (615) 244-8200 
The Radisson Plaza. A Collection. Not Just a Chain 


R C.l. SPECIALTY CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL-INSTITUTIONAL 


3006 DODDS AVE. 


SERVING THE CHATTANOOGA 
SOUTH FOR TENN. 37407 
27 YEARS 


(615) 698-8825 


menm T. 


ui A 


(901) 743-3847 


BOB JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT 


2227 FREEMONT, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
38114 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


| FREEMAN OPENS FIRM 


Jack Freeman, Architect, formerly with 
Yearwood + Johnson Architects has begun 
his own practice. Mr. Freeman has had a 


| wide variety of experience in his 16 years in 


the field, including a new campus for Ten- 


| nessee Preparatory School, a major expan- 


sion of Parkview Hospital's Parthenon 
Pavilion, Vanderbilt Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatric Hospital, and the Billboard 
Publications/WLAC Radio Offices. 


REEDY & SYKES 
ANNOUNCE NEW FIRM 


Robert E. Reedy and Steven Sykes 
proudly announce the opening of their 
Office: REEDY & SYKES, Architecture & 
Design, 122 South Sycamore Street, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


Sykes 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


President Broshar greets members of 
Congress who received AIA Presidential 
Citations; Sen. Alfonse D’Amato (R-NY), 
Reps. Sam Stratton (D-NY), and Bill Boner 
(D-Th). 


BONER RECEIVES AIA 
CITATION 


Rep. Bill Boner, Fifth Congressional 
District, received an AIA Presidential Cita- 
tion from Robert Broshar, FAIA, for his ef- 
forts to secure legislation to restore the West 
Front of the U.S. Capitol. Boner was cited 
for his leadership which helped preserve 
“for future generations a world symbol of 
democracy.” Boner was one of eleven 
members of Congress so honored. 


Y + J CELEBRATES 
20 YEARS 


Yearwood + Johnson, Architects, is cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary. Founded 
in 1962 by Randall Yearwood, AIA; and Ed 
Johnson, AIA; the company has grown 
from a two-man organization to a na- 
tionally recognized architectural firm with a 
staff of over 100. 

“We are grateful to our many clients, 
friends and professional associates for their 
support through the years,” Mr. Yearwood 
commented. 

Congratulations to this firm for its com- 
mitment to excellence in design and per- 
formance and its many contributions to the 
profession and community. 


HOLSAPLE IS APPOINTED 
TO NATIONAL COUNCIL 
POST 


Robert D. Holsaple, AIA, a principal in 
McCarty, Bullock, Holsaple, has been 
named to the 1983-84 Examination Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. The Council 
prepares the nationally administered ex- 
amination for candidates seeking to become 
registered architects. He was appointed by 
the Governor in 1981 to the Tennessee State 
Board of Architectural and Engineering Ex- 
aminers, and he is a past president of the 
Tennessee Society of Architects. 
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JUSTAWINDOW 
IT’S INSULATION. 


Insulating wood core 


Energy-saving 
double-pane 


insulating glass Snug-fitting design 


Fully 
weatherstripped 


Low-maintenance 
rigid vinyl exterior 


Home heating and cooling losses in the 
window areas can be costly. Andersen® 
casement windows insulate against that 
loss. Their snug-fitting design is far more 
weathertight than industry standards. 
And double-pane glass is twice as 
effective supe 

anes at reducin 
ana apad heat E [Ander 


loss. Call for | Come home nr 


information - 


Wholesale Building Products N 


612 10th Ave., No. e P.O. Box 23082 e Nashville, TN 37203 
Division Of Franklin Industries Inc. 
615-259-4222 
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NASHVILLE 


PRODUCT 
SHOW 84 


Women's Building 
Tennessee State Fairgrounds 
Nashville, Tennessee 

April 26, 1984 


Join us at this very special "one day only” industry trade 
show. There'li be: 


O Over 100 exhibits 

O Door prizes 

O A complimentary 11:30 A.M. til 2 P.M. 
luncheon and a 5 P.M. til 8 P.M. 
dinner buffet for show-goers 

LJ And an open bar from noon til 1 P.M. 

and from 4 P.M. til 8 P.M. 


So, come, exchange ideas with industry specialists. View the 
very latest, most up-to-date products & services available 
today in our industry. Mark your calendar now. Don't miss it! 


wem New, Expanded Show Hours: 11:30 a.m. til 8 p.m. EIE 
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ATS Telephone Systems, Inc. | For your personal copy of Nationals detail file write to 
Cochran, Sandford, Jones National Woodworks, Inc. PO. Box 5365 Birmingham, Alabama 35207 
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Cit Neifert and Associates. ........... 46 ^ 
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TSA President W. Vance Travis, Jr., 
AIA, may be holding a large box; but it 
isn’t big enough to contain the gratitude of 
the membership and staff for his service to 
the Society. 

Vance has been a particularly diligent 
president, taking great interest in the day- 
to-day office operations and providing a 
very tangible support system to staff. His 
hard work has produced one of TSA’s 
most successful years, with a significant 
Legislative presence, anticipated changes in 
Public Health’s plans review and inspec- 
tion process, fine tuning the Fire Marshal’s 
reorganization and cutting review fees in 
half. TSA remains on a healthy financial 
course, with the bookstore increasing its 
profit margin and the Tennessee Architect 
approaching a break even point. The Task 
Force completed its work, making a final 
report at the 1983 convention—the conven- 
tion exceeded its projected profit and of- 
fered provocative programs and oppor- 
tunities for fellowship. 

Rumor has it that Vance will continue as 
president, Ed Palmer serve another term as 
convention co-chairman, Ann Aiken stay 
on as Chattanooga AIA president and Jim 
Franklin remain as executive editor of the 
Tennessee Architect—just to keep Franklin 
Design Group out of the marketplace 
another year. Seriously, TSA owes a great 


debt to Vance personally and to Franklin 
Design Group for contributing so substan- 
tially to the profession. 


